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the denier of this system. It is a tribute to the conservative
development of the English model that its comparative stability
in face of the forces of disintegration has left it intact as a work-:
able system to-day. In France, however, when, after a struggle
for supremacy with the system of the marc, the pound with its
divisions finally established itself as the common unit under
Philip le Bel, attacks on its integrity over the course of centuries
left the sol and denier in the Age of Reason too small for
purposes of commerce. The famous livre of Tours perished
unregretted in the revolutionary deluge.

Spain as a whole never knew the Carolingian scheme. In
the Middle Ages a complicated system of mixed Latin and
Moorish nomenclature was employed. In the kingdom of
Aragon, at all events in the commercially developed parts of
it, the pounds, shillings, and pence of the Latins established
themselves as book-keeping units, flimsy though the bond was
between this structure and the variety of coins issued by the
different provincial mints. The Catholic kings revised the
framework and gave to their kingdoms a resurrected real,
which, as we have seen, was for a century and a half identical
with the silver currency of the same denomination.

In Italy strange things happened. A silver denier of a sort
survived from Carolingian times. So too did the conventional
mode of reckoning. The Italian cities were among the first to
make silver coins valued higher than the denier. Early in the
twelfth century a piece the size of an English penny, or sterling,
of that date was fashioned in Genoa and was widely imitated
under the name of grosso (groat), sterlino, or quattrino. The
last name indicates the value put upon the coin; it equalled 4
deniers of the locality. Some years later a still larger piece began
to appear worth 12 deniers, again widely admired and imitated.
In Venice it became the silver ducat, in France the gros tour-
nois. The Italian cities found it agreeable to regard this large
groat as the solidus of their denier. Thus their money of account
was finding enlarged expression in real coins. The final stage
of this pleasing process came with the gold florin, first issued in
Florence in 1252 and intended to pass current as the lira (=20